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FSA Executive members dishing out treats at UFV’s Welcome Back BBQ 
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The leaves are changing colours and migrating from branch to ground. 
Baseball season is winding down, while hockey season is winding up. 
There’s Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday night football. Mid¬ 
terms are over, and final exams, final projects, grading, and all of those 
end-of-semester things we do are just around the corner. And our 
2014-19 contract is approaching its end date, which means it’s time to 
start thinking about bargaining. 

Actually, it’s time for more than just thinking about bargaining. The FSA 
has been working on bargaining preparations and plans since spring of 
this year, and while we can’t share details publicly (this newsletter is a 
public document), we think you’ll like what we’ve been working on and 
the opportunities that you’ll have to be involved and informed. 

We also know that our employer has been preparing for bargaining. It’s 
early days yet, but there are hints of a different tone this time around, a 
whisper of a more congenial and collaborative tone from the employer. 
Not enough for me to believe it, but enough for me to hope that our 
relationship may have turned a corner. I prefer optimism to pessimism 
— I can only hope that it’s not misplaced. Of course, building trust and 
effecting change take time and patience, so we know things won't hap¬ 
pen overnight. 

The Bargaining Coordination Committee of FPSE (the federation with 
which we are aligned) met on September 28. This committee serves as a 
vehicle for sharing information among FPSE locals and develops model 
language around issues of common concern. We had lively discussions 
around the impact of increasing numbers of international students on 
workload and the use of student course evaluations for employment 
decisions. The next Bargaining Coordination Committee meeting, 
scheduled for November 2 & 3, will have taken place by the time you 
read this. 

The following day, September 29, FPSE held a Bargaining Conference 
for presidents, contract administrators, chief negotiators, and non-reg¬ 
ular representatives. I attended, along with Sean Parkinson (FSA Pres¬ 
ident) and Vicki Bolan (Staff Contract Administrator). The end result 
of the conference was a shared bargaining strategy for FPSE locals; 











unfortunately I can't share it—it's confiden¬ 
tial. But there was a fascinating presentation 
from J P Hornick, Coordinator for the School 
of Labour at George Brown College and rep¬ 
resenting OPSEU Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology. She talked about the On¬ 
tario College Faculty Strike in 2017: what 
led up to it, and some of the strategies they 
used to organize their members (when the 
employers forced a ratification vote, 95% 
of their members voted, with 86% voting 
to reject ratification). Ultimately, they were 
legislated back to work, but succeeded in 
achieving their goals at binding arbitration. I 
took away some great nuggets from her pre¬ 
sentation, and I'm working to incorporate 
them into our own preparations. 

Locally, we're still working on the Letter of 
Agreement on Science Laboratory Facul¬ 
ty from the 2014-19 agreement. The joint 
committee reached a stalemate last spring, 
stemming from the employer's insistence 
that any solutions be cost-neutral, which 
was removed from the agreement during 
contract negotiations. However, I had a con¬ 
versation recently with Mamie Wright (AVP 
for Human Resources), and we're working 
on some possible solutions, although we're 
really just at the opening states of discus¬ 
sions. 

And a joint committee to review Tenure 
& Promotion Procedures started meeting 
in June. The committee includes Ken Brea- 
ley and Sylvie Murray for the employer, 
and Glen Baier (VP Faculty) and me for the 
FSA. We've had four meetings to date, and 



discussions are lively. Our primary areas of 
concern are around appeals procedures, as 
well as how student course evaluations are 
used and what role the FSA should play in 
the review process. Any agreed upon chang¬ 
es will be forwarded to members for ratifica¬ 
tion. 

I hope I’ve given you enough information to 
pique your curiosity. I’m always happy to an¬ 
swer questions, meet for coffee, hear your 
thoughts on what’s uppermost in your mind 
as we move into bargaining season... don't be 
shy. 


^ee Discourse for a post by Christina Neigel about 
the arbitration decision in the case of Ryerson Uni¬ 
versity on the use of student course evaluations in 
promotion and tenure decisions. 













Pushing Past Pettiness: 
Preparing for Bargaining 


Christina 

Neigel 


Associate Professor 

Library & Information Technology 


Our collective agreement expires soon and we must negotiate a 
new contract next year. Most of you will recall our historical deci¬ 
sion to reject a deal in 2015. While we did eventually sign a new 
contract, the experience revealed a number of important realities 
about our association and our relationship with our employer: 

- Members are willing to stand in solidarity over issues that 
may negatively impact their coworkers, even if they are not 
directly impacted by those issues. 

- There is a constant pressure to download work onto FSA 
members. 

- The relationship between the employer and the FSA is 
strained. 

- There is a persistent discourse of austerity and financial ten¬ 
sion. 

- “Managerial rights'” is a central employer position. 

- FSA members need improved platforms for organizing and 
engagement. 

While we all have different perspectives about our workplace, 
we share some significant common interests. For example: 

- We have shrinking access to money that will support our 
work—we are forced to “compete” with one another. 

- There is a growing administration that is excluded from the 
FSA (while compensated at significantly higher rates, includ¬ 
ing better extended benefits). 

- There is a growing accumulated surplus of funds ($99.3 Mil¬ 
lion at the end of 2017/18) that is syphoned from annual op¬ 
erating budgets, referred to as “operating surplus”: 


YEAR 

OPERATING SURPLUS 

2017/18 

$10.5M 

2016/17 

$6.4M 

2015/16 

$2.7M 

2014/15 

$1.9M 

2013/14 

$1.6M 


- There is an ever-increasing presence of international stu¬ 
dents. 

- There are greater demands to acknowledge and accommo¬ 
date the diverse needs of students. 

Surpluses highlight the tension that exists with making choices. 
The narratives around spending (and not spending) reflect the 
ideology of administration and the Board of Governors. They 
have far-reaching effects, including workplace morale and stu¬ 
dent success. Even before bargaining begins, there is an attitude 
that wealth cannot be shared with employees by solving prob¬ 
lems associated with inequity (including secondary pay scales). 
There are numerous examples of how the Employer has inter¬ 
fered with the business of the FSA, including a significant (and 
embarrassing) decision from the Labour Board (for a refresher: 
http://www.lrb.bc.ca/decisions/B024$2018.pdf ). Further, the 
Employer has shown little interest in resolving issues, escalating 
matters to arbitration (an expensive and time-consuming pro¬ 
cess) in case after case. There is ample evidence that there is lit¬ 
tle interest to resolve concerns presented by the FSA, sending an 
alarming message to membership that bargaining will be difficult. 

Never has there been a greater need for the FSA membership to 
put aside small differences and focus on the “macro” problems 
that are contributing to our financial and morale issues. Issues 
that impact student success and, ultimately, the success of UFV. 

When bargaining begins and you are called upon to participate, I 
hope you will make space to do so. We deserve to be compensat¬ 
ed fairly for our work. We are entitled to provisions that allow us 
to work effectively. We have the right to be respected as work¬ 
ers and as human beings. We deserve a contract that improves our 
working conditions. How can we suggest that education offers 
our students, our future workers and intellectuals, opportunities 
for a better life and a healthier world when our own community 
cannot have these things? 

In solidarity, 

Christina Neigel 
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Across 


2 . 

4. 

6 . 

9. 

11 . 


13. 

14. 


15. 

17. 

18. 


non-FSA members 
FSA membership fee 
on-call worker 

equal pay for work of equal value 
an official complaint made by a 
union on behalf of a member or 
a group of members 
status based on time 
one of a max of 12 people 
elected as a "point-person" to 
help answer member questions 
& address concerns 
collective of 19 post-secondary 
member associations 
negotiating 

a separate clause or paragraph 
of a legal document outlining 
a rule or regulation 



Down 


1. a solution to a dispute 

3. approved absence from work 

5. UFV Board of Governors 

7. process using an authority to reach 
a settlement 

8. unwelcome comments about the 
way you dress 


10. _of employment: e.g. showing 

up for shifts 

12. a document jointly negotiated between 
an employer and employees who are 
members of a registered trade union 
16. _Board 
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UFV’s New President 
Needs to Know the Real Us 


Sean President 
Parkinson 


Colleagues, 

Here is an update on the lobbying and advocacy work we are in¬ 
volved in with our federation. 

Most issues and decisions affecting postsecondary education—cost, 
courses offered, and employment conditions at institutions—boil 
down to one thing: funding. Our current funding system is not work¬ 
ing well; it’s time to conduct a funding review for our system. 

Why Fixing the Funding Model Matters: 

Government funding is making up less of our institution’s reve¬ 
nue than in the past and UFV is finding other ways to get money. 



2008 

2009 

Government grant as share of 
total revenue (UFV) 

50% 

44.3% 

Student tuition and fees as share 
of total revenue (UFV) 

21% 

41% 


Tuition revenue in 2008 was $19.7M. It is projected to be $55.2M 
this year, an increase of 180%! Students now cover 41% of UFV 
revenues, up from 21% just ten years ago. The government grant 
has shrunk to 44.3%. Clearly there is a shift in who pays the costs 
of post-secondary education. While we acknowledge the increase 
in domestic tuition revenue and fees is significant, much of this in¬ 
crease in tuition revenue is from International Student fees. 

The current approach to international student recruitment has not 
been well thought out and resulting challenges exist. Aggressive 
recruitment of international students (to access their fees) is risky 
and precarious; often students are not adequately prepared or giv¬ 
en realistic information about life and expectations in Canada. We 
acknowledge Canada’s future relies on immigration and we wel¬ 
come new and potential Canadians. For many of these students, our 
institutions will be their first contact with Canada. Our institutions 
should treat students with respect and offer all the institutional sup¬ 
ports these students will require. There is still much work to be done 
here. 

In addition to International tuition, we are also impacted by the deci¬ 
sion to increase revenue from other non-grant sources: 

• ‘Cost recovery’ tuitions making post-secondary education un¬ 
affordable for many and particular programs unstable 


• Creative approaches to get around the domestic tuition cap 

• Partnerships with industries or businesses, which tend to im¬ 
pact institutional offerings and directions 

• Vacant positions that are not being filled over long periods of 
time, effectively substituting temporary contract positions for 
proper permanent jobs, and saving money in the interim. 

Our federation, the Federation of Post-Secondary Educators (FPSE) 
is in the early stages of researching and writing a comprehensive, 
factual paper outlining the weaknesses in our current government 
grant funding structure, as well as providing a menu of viable alter¬ 
native approaches for the government funding of post-secondary 
education in BC. We will use this research to support upcoming lob¬ 
bying efforts. 

In the meantime we continue to advocate for sustainable post-sec¬ 
ondary funding wherever possible. Every size government has a role 
to play in supporting affordable, comprehensive, local post-second¬ 
ary education and training. 

FPSE was at the Union of BC Municipalities (UBCM) convention in 
September to discuss how a strong post-secondary system benefits 
communities of every size. 

This fall FPSE was advocating for a review of how colleges and uni¬ 
versities are funded by the Ministry of Advanced Education at the 
BC Standing Committee on Finance during the BC budget consul¬ 
tation. 

While it is important to be at conventions and on committees, it is 
also important, when possible, to lobby the government directly. 

For the first time in a while, government decision-makers are talking 
to faculty associations across the province and—much more im¬ 
portantly—LISTENING to our concerns. Other FPSE presidents 
and I met with the Minister of Advanced Education, Melanie Mark, 
on September 28th to raise concerns about anti-union legislation 
passed in 2002, and much-needed new legislation promoting facul¬ 
ty majorities on both Special Purpose Teaching Universities’ (UFV, 
Kwantlen, Vancouver Island and Capilano) and TRU’s Senate. The 
Minister acknowledged the issue and expressed a willingness to 
have her deputy and assistant deputy ministers work with the aca¬ 
demic community on these issues. 

In 2002, the former government legislatively barred certain college 
and university faculty and staff from serving on the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors, specifically employees who “have responsibility to negotiate 
with the board the terms and conditions of service of members of 
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the association or adjudicate disputes regarding members of the 
university.” On October 4th, 2018 the BC legislature repealed that 
section of the University Act. The Board at UFV, for example, used 
this legislation in 2015 to effectively remove me from the Board 
once I was elected FSA president. That restriction has now been re¬ 
pealed. 

In late October I participated in a comprehensive lobby of govern¬ 
ment and opposition MLAs in Victoria, highlighting post-secondary 
education issues. The FPSE Presidents met with the premier and the 
ministers of labour and advanced education, as well as a number of 
other cabinet ministers and MLAs. I also met with the BC Liberal critic 
for advanced education, as well as with the minister of social develop¬ 
ment and poverty reduction and with the leader of the Green Party. 
My role in lobbying focused primarily on the elimination of second¬ 
ary pay scales for sessional faculty (also referred to as ‘sessional’, 
‘contract academic staff and ‘non-regulars’) 

An increasing number of our faculty mem¬ 
bers are trapped in precarious contract and 
part-time work. At UFV, half our faculty 
members are in such a position (current¬ 
ly 50.7% of our faculty are permanent and 
49.3% are sessional faculty). What used to 
be a short-term stepping stone has turned 
into a career-long condition. The situation 
is especially bad at UFV because we gave 
up a “regularization” provision in our collec¬ 
tive agreement roughly 15 years ago. It used 
to be, and still is at other FPSE institutions 
aside from TRU, that if you work half time or 
more for two years that you would be “reg¬ 
ularized” into a permanent position. A great 
number of the faculty at UFV that have been 
here more than 15 years were themselves 
‘regularized’. In our current contract that is 
no longer possible. 

In 2008 we had 321 permanent teaching 
faculty, now we have 326. With around 20 faculty positions vacant 
I suspect we have fewer permanent faculty now than when we be¬ 
came a university 10 years ago. All the growth in the faculty comple¬ 
ment is in precarious work. 

This has serious implications not only for our sessional faculty, 
but also for students, permanent faculty, and the integrity of our 
post-secondary institution. We can change this, by improving the 
working conditions and job security of sessional faculty. 

Why has there been a sustained shift in the faculty complement to¬ 
wards sessional faculty?One of the main issues is secondary scales. 
The “secondary scale” refers to the mechanisms used to pay ses¬ 
sional faculty wages, which are less than what they would be paid 
if placed on the standard provincial salary grid, or any other mecha¬ 
nism, which diminishes regular faculty rates and/or faculty progres¬ 
sion on the pay grid. 

As mentioned, at UFV, half our faculty members are sessional fac¬ 
ulty who have spent their careers on serial short-term contracts. 
Sessional faculty on secondary scales are forced to seek additional 


work either outside of teaching or at other institutions. Given some 
of the very low rates of pay, this is true even for sessional faculty 
who are assigned a full course load. 

Our recommendation is that secondary scales be eliminated, and 
pay standardized for sessional faculty by paying sessional faculty on 
the same basis as regular faculty, along with the elimination of caps 
and bars or reduction formulas which pay faculty less than the pro¬ 
vincial salary scale. While not inexpensive, it is simple. Pay all faculty, 
pro-rata, on the salary scale. If you work half time, get paid half of 
scale. The substitution of contract faculty for regular faculty saves 
a lot of money for UFV with secondary scales in place. But not only 
is it unfair to our sessionals, there are costs borne elsewhere in the 
system. 

While I have hinted at what I see as problems with the funding mod¬ 
el, and pointed out large increases in tuition and the increased reli¬ 


ance on non-grant funding, and highlighted our increased reliance 
on contract academic staff, these are system wide issues and some 
require system wide fixes. It is important to note that UFV does not 
have a budget problem. The operating surplus at UFV is in excess 
of $10 million and our accumulated surplus is nearly $100 million. 
Tuition increases, which burden our students, and heavy reliance on 
underpaid contract staff are an institutional choice. 

While my lobbying efforts with FPSE are on behalf of all of our in¬ 
stitutions, I do have opportunities here at UFV to present to our 
Board of Governors. There are eight order-in-council appointments 
to the UFV Board and five of them are new. I encourage you to go 
to the Board of Governors website (htt ps://www.ufv.ca/board/) and 
read up on our board, see the agendas and minutes, read bio’s of the 
members and generally get a sense of what our board is doing. 

I have been impressed so far with the new government and their lis¬ 
tening to our issues. I am optimistic that our (mostly) new board will 
also listen. 
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If you talk to the average Canadian in their late 30s or early 
40s about unions, chances are they would probably say that 
Canadians don’t really need unions anymore—that they’re not 
relevant in today’s work environment. They may point out that 
a great majority of people work 40 hours per week (with over¬ 
time pay), have two days off in a row, enjoy a certain number 
of vacation days, statutory holiday pay, and will have a govern¬ 
ment income (CPP and OAS) when they retire. Most people 
assume that these standards are due to federal and provincial 
mandates when, in fact, it was through union activism, and the 
labour movement in general, that we have these benefits. 

Before there were unions, unsafe working conditions, child la¬ 
bour, work weeks of 60 hours a week or longer, and no or few 
retirement packages were common. Unions fought to raise 
wages and gain a better quality of life for their members and 
these efforts spilled over into the working conditions for the 
general population. 

There is a serious challenge to these employment standards 
that we all take for granted—the new ‘gig economy’ (a labour 
market characterized by the prevalence of short-term con¬ 
tracts or freelance work as opposed to permanent jobs). Busi¬ 
nesses like the gig economy and gig workers—think of Uber or 
Airbnb. While a large number of those employed in this work 
environment do so willingly, this trend is creating ‘precarious 
workers’. 

When I first heard the term ‘Precarious Work’, I thought the 
reference was to work that was dangerous or had few safety 
protocols. Instead I discovered that precarious work ranges 
across the employment spectrum and precarious workers can 
be found right here at UFV. 

According to the Labor Rights Forum: 

“They [precarious workers] fill permanent job needs but are 
denied permanent employee rights. Globally, these workers are 


subject to unstable employment, lower wages and more dan¬ 
gerous working conditions... Permanent employment across a 
number of sectors has shifted to precarious jobs through out¬ 
sourcing, use of employment agencies, and inappropriate clas¬ 
sification of workers as “short-term” or “independent contrac¬ 
tors.” 1 

Sound familiar? A good number of workers at UFV (both staff 
and faculty) fall into the category of precarious workers. On 
the staff side, employees on temporary contracts don’t or can’t 
make long-range plans (financial or otherwise) as their con¬ 
tracts might not renew and auxiliary staff can go through weeks 
of little or no employment. Sessional faculty members don’t 
fare much better. Some struggle along on two or three course 
a semester (if they’re lucky!) and others go through periods of 
feast and famine—four or five courses one semester, zero the 
next. While there is language in the collective agreement that 
covers their working conditions, many don’t know (or don’t) 
insist on their rights and are afraid that to do so would limit 
their work even more. Both groups have no health benefits and 
most don’t contribute (or aren’t eligible to contribute) to a UFV 
pension plan. 

These precarious workers, whether staff or faculty, perform 
the same work as permanent employees but for less pay AND 
fewer or no benefits. They deserve our support and protection. 

For information on precarious work in Canada: 
https://hillnotes.ca/2016/01/27/precarious-employ- 

ment-in-canada-an-overview-of-the-situation/ 


1 https://www.laborrights.org/issues/precarious-work 








Could You Live 
on $40,000 a Year? 



Lisa 

Morry 


Communications 

Chair 


M 


living wage 

for families campaign 


I’ve been talking with some members who 
are struggling to make ends meet. One in 
particular stands out. This colleague is con¬ 
cerned about their spouse loosing their job 
and is afraid they won’t be able to support 
their family if that happens. This colleague 
doesn't think they earn a living wage, al¬ 
though technically, they do. 

How much is a living wage and does every¬ 
one who works at UFV make a living wage? 
A living wage in the Fraser Valley is $17.40/ 
hour, based on a two-parent, two-child fam¬ 
ily, with both parents working and govern¬ 
ment transfers, such as a the federal child 
benefit, according to the Living Wage for 
Families Campaign http://www.livingwage- 
forfamilies.ca/what is living wage . 

The Fraser Valley living wage is $2.40 more 
than the $15 minimum wage for which the 
BC Federation of Labour campaigned. It’s 
supposed to cover rent, food, clothing, child¬ 
care, emergency savings, transportation, 
household expenses and medical care. 

According to our Collective Agreement, a 
group 2 employee at step 7 earns $40,629.07, 
a group 3 employee earns $43,006.77, and 
a group 4 employee earns $45,961.62 as of 
March 31, 2018. Janitors are typically group 
2 employees, but other employees fit some¬ 
where in the lower end of the rating scale 
as well. 


These wages are for full-time, full-bene¬ 
fit employees. Wages for casual auxiliaries 
and faculty sessionals depend on how much 
they work. These employees are usually not 
eligible for benefits. They also don’t know if 
they will be working again next week or next 
semester. Some of these employees won’t 
make a living wage. 

Could you live on $40,000? That’s a little less 
than $22 an hour and well above the living 
wage for the Fraser Valley. Think carefully. It 
sounds pretty good. But let’s cost out buy¬ 
ing a home. Using TD's mortgage calculator 
and $5,000 down, with expenses of $1,000 
a month and no other debt, we could buy a 
$100,000 condo in Abbotsford. Hmmmm.... 
How about renting? On Kijiji I see an Abbots¬ 
ford basement suite for $1,250 and a few 
other suites for $1,000, which is around 30 
per cent of that income and at the maximum 
recommended for sustainable housing. 

With the price of everything going up and 
up—utilities, transportation, food—there’s 
not much left for extras. And how many of 
us enjoy our extras? Most of us reading this 
are pretty comfortable. And we want more. 
So do I. My spending power has decreased 
substantially over the years. But what about 
people at the lower end of the wage scale? 
What if there’s only one wage earner in the 


family? What if there's more than two chil¬ 
dren? What about young people starting out, 
trying to move out of their parents’ homes or 
buy a home of their own? Good luck, I think. 
And to be clear, this is not a UFV problem. It’s 
a community problem. It’s a province-wide 
problem. It's a country-wide problem. We 
don't have the resources to solve those big¬ 
ger problems, but maybe we can help our 
lower-waged colleagues. 

Back to our colleague who is fearful for what 
the future may bring if their spouse loses 
their job. It’s just before Christmas, a tough 
time of the year. Maybe their spouse will not 
lose their job and they will be okay, but this 
person has told me that they have nothing left 
for groceries the week after payday. Let that 
sink in. How many of us are that strapped? 
Most of us are pretty good from the conver¬ 
sations I hear about vacation plans, dinners 
out, major purchases... 

What we can do is lift up the most vulnerable 
among us during this upcoming round of bar¬ 
gaining. What we can do is concentrate our 
gains on regularizing auxiliary employees— 
faculty and staff, eliminating contracting out, 
and bargainingfor increasing wages (or other 
benefits) for the least wel I off among us. Let’s 
get behind that. 
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Protecting Your Rights 
(and Yourself) in the Workplace 


Chief 

Negotiator 


out. Examples of workplace policies at UFV include: computer 
use, conduct, conflict of interest, emergency procedures, ha¬ 
rassment and discrimination, instructional responsibilities, and 
space use. These policies should not conflict with either legislat¬ 
ed or negotiated rights. 

In our daily work lives, the notion of protecting ourselves seems 
unnecessary—until it is. One of the primary roles of your union 
is to represent you in the workplace, which includes represent¬ 
ing you in situations that affect you as an employee. We all hope 
that we never get to the point of being called into an investiga¬ 
tive or disciplinary meeting, but that does happen, and it hap¬ 
pens more frequently than most of us realize. Adopting good, 
everyday practices will help you should you end up in such a 
situation. They can also help you proactively resolve, or even 
avoid, issues before they become big problems. And they can 
help you support your colleagues, especially when you witness 
conflicts or injustices experienced by others in your workplace. 

• Take notes. Document things that seem odd or different. 
Note dates and times. If you are in a meeting where minutes 
are being taken, always take your own notes and make sure 
the official minutes accurately reflect your understanding of 


Colleen 

Bell 


No workplace is perfect. UFV is an organization comprised of 
workers and managers whose primary mission is educating 
students. Conflicts — between workers, between workers and 
managers, and between workers and policy—are bound to arise. 
Not all conflict is necessarily detrimental, and not all conflict 
can be attributed to labour relations. But conflict can have an 
impact on our ability to carry out our work, so it is important to 
learn how to protect ourselves from its impact as much as pos¬ 
sible. 


In a unionized workplace, such as ours, there are different kinds 
of documents that spell out our rights. There are legislative doc¬ 
uments, such as the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, the 
BC Labour Relations Code, the BC Human Rights Code, and the BC 
Workers Compensation Act, which spell out the rights accorded 
to all members of society. These rights do not disappear in the 
workplace. There is also the collective agreement negotiated 
between the Faculty & Staff Association and the UFV Board of 
Governors, which defines our rights in the workplace (including 
how the Employer must behave in certain conditions). And final¬ 
ly, there are policies developed by UFV that define the expec¬ 
tations that our Employer has of you. They are often accompa¬ 
nied by procedures that describe how the policy is to be carried 








what happened in the meeting. Record body language, tone, 
and other non-verbal cues that will help in your recall. Con¬ 
temporaneous notes can carry a lot of weight, should a con¬ 
flict lead to an investigation. 

• Document verbal directions and agreements. Follow up ver¬ 
bal meetings or encounters with your supervisor with a quick 
email documenting your understanding of what you are be¬ 
ing asked, directed or have agreed to do. Always ask for a re¬ 
sponse (see next bullet point). 

• Ask for a timely response. Instead of the open-ended “let 
me know,” try: “If I haven't heard from you by [date & time], 
I will assume you are in agreement and proceed accordingly.” 
The onus is then on your supervisor to respond if their un¬ 
derstanding is different from yours. Make sure the specified 
timeline is reasonable. 

• Be respectful. Respond to emails in a timely manner, and 
avoid emotion, humour, and sarcasm in written communica¬ 
tions—these rarely translate well. Answer the question or re¬ 
spond to the request, but don't overshare. 

• Keep your work files at work. Faculty have custody and 
control over most of the documents they generate as part 
of their work, but staff do not have the same privilege. Don't 
copy work files onto a personal drive or into your Dropbox 
or cloud storage. Store work files on your work computer or 
(better) on your network drive. Don't store your personal files 
on work computers. 

• Keep your personal relationships personal. We spend a lot 
of time at work, and it’s inevitable that we develop relation¬ 
ships with colleagues that spill into our personal lives. We 
go on breaks together, and we have conversations about our 
families and lives outside of work. If these conversations are 
taking place over email, use your personal email address rath¬ 


sources. 


Becoming knowledgeable about your workplace rights is a great 
first step to learning how to recognize workplace problems, and 
the strategies listed above will help you (and your union) pro¬ 
tect yourself when problems do arise. 


er than your work email. (You should also use your personal 
email address to communicate with the union — all union offi¬ 
cers have FSA email addresses.) 

• Read your position description. Make sure you understand 
the duties, responsibilities, and timelines that are expected 
of you. Don’t assume—ask questions about anything that you 
don’t understand or that is not clear. Make sure you ask ques¬ 
tions about any expectations or assignments that deviate 
from what is in your position description (and document the 
responses in writing). 

• Read your collective agreement. At a minimum, read the 
articles pertaining to your continued employment (e.g., dis¬ 
cipline, evaluation), working conditions (e.g., work hours, 
breaks, safety), professional development, benefits, and the 
circumstances under which you are entitled to union repre¬ 
sentation. Understanding your rights is fundamental to as¬ 
serting them. 

• Get to know your steward. Your union steward is an import¬ 
ant resource person for you and your colleagues. Stewards 
can answer questions about your workplace rights and help 
you interpret the collective agreement in relation to work¬ 
place issues. They can also support you in meetings with your 
supervisor and put you in touch with other workplace re¬ 
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Our workplace: 

exposing the underbelly 

Rod 

Hayward 

Faculty 

Contract Administrator 


It has been approximately four months 
since I took on the position of faculty con¬ 
tract administrator. In this time I have fo¬ 
cused on two areas, one being learning the 
job and what it entails, and two, serving our 
members to the best of my ability. 

To be honest, I did not know what to expect 
when I stepped into this role. What I have 
found overall is that in most cases UFV 
continues to be a good place to work—but I 
have definitely seen the underbelly as well. 

I have been party to a number of cases 
where members have been deliberately 
targeted. Tactics have included subtle and 
not so subtle use of intimidation such as: 
withholding of vacation requests, failure 
to communicate, failure to answer simple 
questions or the escalation of minor issues. 

I have participated in issues of concern in all faculties 
and with some non-teaching faculty positions as well. 



Modem management practice usually includes collabora¬ 
tion, not intimidation. 


We were recently notified that the university's HR rep 
for faculty issues would be the company labour law¬ 
yer. Unfortunately, a labour lawyer may not be the best 
choice for this position. Taking someone who is trained 
in an adversarial system to represent the employer in a 
collegial system could lead to challenges. 


Team building usually includes listening and acting on con¬ 
cerns, not minimizing concerns. 

Bringing a lawyer to a meeting with a team member is not 
normal management practice and can only be seen as an in¬ 
timidation tactic. 


As a faculty member, I never saw the challenges first 
hand. I suspected that there would be some “HR” is¬ 
sues—after all, we are a large organization with people. 
What has surprised me is the depth and quantity of is¬ 
sues. I have been surprised by some practices employed 
that could only be seen as unethical and unprofessional. 
On reflecting on what I have seen in the last few months, 
I came up with a few statements that I believe our mem¬ 
bership needs to reflect on. 


The concept of working together in a collegial manner is not 
reinforced by the presence of someone who is trained in an 
adversarial system. 

Respect is earned, it cannot be demanded. 

An engaged workforce is one that cares enough to ask ques¬ 
tions. 

The most important role of any manager is to develop their 
people to be the best that they can be. 


In a changing world, a culture that supports an adaptable 
engaged workforce is essential. 
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PROGRAM 

5:30 pm cocktails I 6:30 pm dinner 17:30 pm prizes & dancing 
Band: The Score 

LOCATION 

Evered Hall, UFV Student Union Building, Abbotsford Campus 


COST 

$25 per ticket (Includes dinner, dessert, and complimentary wine) 


TICKETS 




Abbotsford- Faculty Services, Kathy Gowdridge, B385a I Clearbrook Centre Reception I Mission - Joan Johannessen, D135 
CEP - Student Services, Jennifer Allen, A1318 I TTC- Karen Hofmann, T1006 I Hope Centre- Michelle Vandepol, H113 

Agassiz - tickets can be purchased by mail 


FSA 

Faculty & Staff Association 


University 

OFTHE FRASER VALLEY 


For more information or qoestions, please contact Sheila McKay, FSA Social Committee Chair 
by email (sheila.mckay@ufv.ca) or by phone (local 6338) 










The steady rise in the proportion of total resources de¬ 
voted to management continues apace at UFV, as it does 
in universities all over the world, and at many other insti¬ 
tutions of all sorts. I tried to place exact numbers on this 
phenomenon in a previous column, and got into a surpris¬ 
ing amount of trouble trying to get the numbers exactly 
right, so let me just say that the numbers of people in ex¬ 
cluded positions at UFV has been rising very much fast¬ 
er than the numbers of students, full-time faculty, or full 
time staff during the entire period since I started working 
here 20 years ago. I leave it to the reader to decide wheth¬ 
er that very steep rise has been accompanied by an equal¬ 
ly steep rise in the quality of administrative work being 
done. At the very least, though, it would have been nice to 
hear a discussion of the opportunity costs of this rise (i.e. 
of the things we could have done instead with the money). 

Whenever I think about this issue, I run into a paradox. I 
know many individual administrators at UFV, and a huge 
majority of them seem to be intelligent, well-meaning 
individuals who sincerely want what is best for UFV. De¬ 
spite this, the rapid and inexorable rise in administrator 
positions continues apace, with little or no effort made 
to explain or justify it. One possible aid in explaining this 
phenomenon is Parkinson’s Law, a fictitious social scien¬ 
tific law formulated in a humour column in The Economist 
on November 19, 1955 ( https://www.economist.com/ 


node/14116121) . Please note that this law is not relat¬ 
ed to the FSA’s esteemed president, Sean Parkinson. The 
classic formulation of this law is: “work expands so as to 
fill the time available for its completion.” The law was orig¬ 
inally conceived of in a bureaucratic context; the author 
of the law goes to considerable lengths to explain how 
and why a bureaucrat might hire two subordinates, each 
of whom would in turn hire two subordinates, and how all 
seven of these individuals would not necessarily wind up 
doing any more work than the original bureaucrat work¬ 
ing alone. All this is claimed despite the assumption that 
all seven individuals are intelligent, hard-working, and 
conscientious. The law is allegedly based on just two as¬ 
sumptions. “Factor I—An official wants to multiply subor¬ 
dinates, not rivals; and Factor II— Officials make work for 
each other.” 

Although these assumptions seem benign despite their 
detrimental consequences for bureaucratic behaviour, as 
a psychologist, I think I can explain the same behaviour us¬ 
ing even more benign assumptions. Actually, I don't want 
to touch Factor II, but Factor I postulates a higher degree 
of selfishness on the part of bureaucrats than I think we 
need to assume. Factor I is thought to operate because 
bureaucrats seek promotion, through a chain of inter¬ 
mediate reasoning that need not concern us here. But I 
would expect bureaucratic bloat to occur even if every 









bureaucrat is a conscientious, well meaning, intelligent individual 
wholly dedicated to the well-being of the larger institution, or, in the 
case of UFV, of the students (remember them?) 

The key to my argument is the psychological assumption that peo¬ 
ple respond not to the world as it is but rather to the world as they 
perceive it. Furthermore, in a highly complex organization such as 
UFV, it is impossible for ordinary people (including managers) to be 
aware of everything that is going on even if those people’s percep¬ 
tions of the things they do know about are highly accurate. Final¬ 
ly, people tend to have blind spots for the things they are unaware 
of, so that they are not generally aware of the fact that they don't 
have complete information about what is out there. Thus, even the 
smartest and best-informed people are basing their decision-making 
on incomplete information, secure in their mistaken belief that they 
haveagood understandingofwhatisgoingon.Daniel Kahneman has 
developed a pithy acronym for this blindness to the incompleteness 
of one's own information base, WYSIATI. This stands for “What you 
see is all there is.” 

WYSIATI can be used to predict a steady increase in manager num¬ 
bers if one couples it with only a single unproblematic assumption: 
we are all overworked. I manage to feel overworked even while I am 
on sabbatical; the feeling is much worse when I am working a regular 
semester and am struggling to juggle teaching, service, and research 
duties. Despite working many more hours than I am allegedly paid 
for, I still find myself leaving important tasks undone, and feeling 
guilty about that. I routinely have the feeling that if I were to clone 
myself, I would still have more than enough on my plate to keep two 
of me very busy. Other faculty I talk to report something similar, as 
do many support staff. I strongly suspect that things are no differ¬ 
ent for people on the management end of things: endlessly working, 
endlessly doing things, and nevertheless leaving important things 
undone because there just aren’t enough hours in the day. Further¬ 
more, thanks to WYSIATI, people tend to think that their own prob¬ 
lems with overwork are more severe than those of others. 

So if all of us feel the same way, why do excluded positions proliferate 
while the numbers of faculty and staff positions stagnate? I would 
argue it is because managers have the ability to hire other managers, 
but staff do not have the ability to hire other staff and faculty do not 
have the ability to hire other faculty. Thus, everyone has the same 
feeling of overwork and of important tasks left undone, but manage¬ 
ment as a group can do something about this feeling in a way that 
faculty and staff cannot. Bureaucratic bloat is the result. Bureaucrat¬ 
ic bloat does not require that people be bad or selfish or thought¬ 
less, it only requires that they be overworked and able to make deci¬ 
sions about whom to hire when. In other words, bloat is a structural 
problem. 


As a psychologist, I suppose I am expected to push for insight as a 
solution to this problem. In fact, I do think insight is important, but 
only as an early step on the road to structural change. If manag¬ 
ers sincerely want UFV to offer the best undergraduate education 
in Canada (TBUEIC), they will recognize bureaucratic bloat as an 
obstacle to that goal. Insight into the reasons for bloat will not be 
enough to change behaviour unless structural reforms are also un¬ 
dertaken. The goal of such reforms would be to create incentives to 
shrink management, in the hopes of counteracting the current incen¬ 
tive regime that fosters growth. 

There are many ways of doing this, but let me just mention a couple to 
give an idea of the sort of things that are possible. One organization 
I heard of many years ago (sorry, I don’t remember which one) had a 
scheme in which a manager who eliminated her or his own position 
(i.e. made it superfluous and removed it from the organization chart) 
was entitled to continue to receive the salary for that position for a 
certain number of years, and was also eligible to apply for another 
job within the organization. In our present context, the equivalent at 
UFV might be to allow the person to return to faculty or staff work, 
while drawing both the salary for the defunct excluded position and 
the reclaimed included position for (let’s say) three years. 

A very different approach would be to simply set a moratorium on 
the replacement of people in excluded positions who retired. Every 
time a manager retired, a process would be undertaken to decide 
which excluded position is least important, and that position would 
be eliminated. People would be shuffled among positions until every 
position was held by someone competent to occupy it. The process 
would then be repeated with the next retirement, and so on, until the 
ratio of excluded positions to the ratio of full-time included positions 
reached the level it was at when UCFV became UFV. 

Why do I care? Isn't the activity of managers largely separate from 
that of us peons in the trenches dealing with students? My answer is 
that I hope the groups are not separate. The students are not some 
sort of add-on to our activities; they are our institution’s primary 
reason for existence. No activity at our institution is justified if it 
does not (at least indirectly) have the potential to benefit students. 
Since every single one of us owes our current employment to our 
core mission, we are all in this enterprise together, and the existence 
of tightly bounded oligarchies is a concern for all of us, not just for 
the people within those oligarchies. 
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vision. It is very difficult to develop a team who is engaged 
physically, mentally and emotionally in an organization 
whose vision seems to be driven by budgets. As the employ¬ 
ees of UFV, we are potentially the university’s strongest as¬ 
set, if we are allowed to work collaboratively in developing 
that compel ling vision. Let’s get back to looking at whom we 
serve and, how we serve, and out of that, what are our val¬ 
ues? Not just our espoused values, but what are the values 
that we as an institution actually demonstrate? 

In my role of faculty contract administrator, I have seen 
evidence where faculty have been more or less just been 
instructed to do their jobs and not ask questions. This ap¬ 
proach is wrong in so many ways. It suppresses collabora¬ 
tion and it goes against the primary goal of any university, 
which is the development of critical thinking skills. 

We live in a world which is rapidly changing. To serve the 
Fraser Valley to the best of our collective ability we need to 
help our communities to be more adaptable. And the best 
way to become adaptable is to develop a culture that sup¬ 
ports lifelong learning. 

Unfortunately, the adoption of a medieval hierarchical uni¬ 
versity structure is the antithesis of creating a structure 
that supports adaptability. Since becoming a university, our 
administration has grown three-fold while the numbers of 
those we serve have remained largely static. 

This increased bureaucracy has led to an increase in pro¬ 
gram development time and ironically a reduction in the 
ability of the faculty to develop new and innovative cours¬ 
es that could support those we serve. If our ability to adapt 
and change does not increase, our programs will become 
increasingly irrelevant to those we serve. The reallocation 
of resources from those who serve the frontlines to the 
development of an increasingly complex hierarchy will not 
enhance our ability to remain relevant to those we serve. 

I close on that point. 

We at the FSA thank you for this opportunity to share with 
you, I would welcome any questions you may have. 


Rod 

Hayward 


First off, I would like to thank Board of Governors Chair 
John Pankratz, and the entire board for inviting the Faculty 
Staff Association to present at today’s meeting—more than 
that we would like to thank each and every one of you for 
your service to the university. 


On behalf of the FSA I would also like to directly thank UFV 
President Dr. Joanne MacLean for including the FSA in the 
search process for the new VP Students and for the Provost 
positions—we appreciate the message that this invitation 
sends. 


As an Introduction—I am Rod Hayward, a full-time faculty 
member from the School of Business. I have been with the 
university since 2013, prior to this I had a long career in 
the aviation industry as a pilot, aircraft maintenance engi¬ 
neer, entrepreneur and general manager of a small regional 
airline. 


I was elected by my colleagues and assumed the role of fac¬ 
ulty contract administrator in June of this year which is a 
bit ironic after being in a position in Industry where I sat at 
the other side of the table negotiating from a managerial 
perspective. Also, of note is the fact that both Joanne and 
I assumed our respective new positions around the same 
time. But I recognize that your time is of the essence so I 
continue. 


Following the Socratic model, I start my comments with a 
question: whom do we serve? and, how do we serve? These 
two questions, which are answered in our mandate from 
the province, should drive our vision as an institution. From 
my perspective I think we have become more focused on 
making decisions based on how we can serve our budgets 
than how our budgets can serve our visions and how our 
budgets will allow us to serve our mandate. Don’t get me 
wrong I come from an industry famous for running paper 
thin margins—I always think of a comment made by Warren 
Buffet in regards to aviation: “If an investment banker had 
been on the ground at Kitty hawk when the Wright bros. did 
their first flight they would have been shot down.” 


Budgets are an important tool, but they should not be the 
principal factor when making decisions or when building a 
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Student Services 
Babushka Dolls 
won for best 
departmental 
spirit! 


A quick selfie from FSA Staff, 
Tanja Rourke and Harman Dhaliwal 


In Chilliwack, Crazy Cat Lady, Catherine, aka Anne Russell, 
won for best costume-again. 



























Crisps mornings and the colourful landscape are remind¬ 
ers of change. For the past few months, I have also expe¬ 
rienced change as I moved from my position as co-chair 
of the Joint Professional Development committee (JPDC) 
to your Vice-President Staff representative. During this 
time, I worked both positions until David Thomson offi¬ 
cially took over as the new JPDC co-chair in September. 
As much as I enjoyed both roles, I am happy to hand over 
the torch to David and focus on my new position. 

As we approach bargaining, we need to identify and voice 
the key issues that are important to us. While finding the 
time and forum for engaging discussion can be challeng¬ 
ing given our busy schedules and the size, and diversity 
of the campuses, I hope to have discussions with many of 
you very soon. Watch for notices and join me for upcom¬ 


ing cookie and coffee chats, social events, and visits to 
your areas. Of course, you can always reach out to me if 
you have any topics/issues you would like to discuss. 

Through increased engagement, we can all play an inte¬ 
gral role in having a respectful and healthy workplace. 
We need to work in solidarity to have a strong voice. To¬ 
gether we can make a difference. 

In solidarity, 

Margaret Nickelchok 
VP Staff 










Strengthening UFV 
Worker’s Rights 



This is my first piece for Words and Visions since 
assuming the title of Faculty Vice-President on 
the FSA executive in the spring of this year. It 
makes sense that I should begin by introducing 
myself. I am in the philosophy department and 
I have worked at UFV since 1995. I started as 
a sessional instructor and became a full-time 
regular employ in the fall of 2001. This is my 
third stint as faculty VP. I first served in this role 
from 2007-2008 and again from 2010-2012. In 
this capacity, I am a representative of faculty on 
the executive, and sit on a number of executive 
sub-committees. 

Returningtothe position iscurious. Some things 
have changed, but many remain the same. The 
problems facing employees in the public sector 
prove constant, and this is why it is important 
to have a strong and vital union. I have volun¬ 
teered to serve on the union because I am a life¬ 
long supporter of the labour movement. I hope 
in this capacity to help strengthen the position 
of employees at UFV. 

This year you may hear that the FSA is looking 
to increase its engagement with its members. 
Member engagement is a challenge for unions, 
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and we are not an exception. On a basic level, 
we can remind our members that they are the 
union. The union exists only because it has 
members. However, even though that claim is 
obvious, it is not sufficient to ensure that we 
interact with members in an effective fashion. 
Going forward, I invite all of you to take time to 
reflect on what it means to be part of the FSA, 
and to take advantage of my time. If there are 
questions you have or concerns you wish to 
share, then reach out to me. I may not have all 
of the answers, but I will try to the best of my 
ability to find them. Hearing from you is the first 
step in facilitating engagement with member¬ 
ship, and I welcome the opportunity. 







Stewards Report: 
Perspective of a Steward 



It has been a year since I last sat down to write a con¬ 
tribution for our Words and Vision. Most importantly, I 
can report—from my perspective as a steward—that the 
quality of our working environment has been improving. 
Although it is early, it seems that we may have turned a 
corner. I remain optimistic. 

Term as steward ends 

Both last year and this year, I had put my name forward 
offering to cover off several otherwise vacant steward 
positions; last year I ended up covering three additional 
areas that would have otherwise been unrepresented, 
however this year all of the available positions received 
nomination(s). 

I found it both encouraging and refreshing to have heard 
from—and assisted—some of our staff members over 
the past year. Clearly, and although our staff and faculty 
needs are quite similar in the general sense, more spe¬ 
cifically our staff often face very different issues and cir¬ 
cumstances in terms of management expectation. 

I thank you all for the opportunity to have served you, 
and for your support of me. I would encourage the mem¬ 
bership to consider asking your executive to redefine 
the meaning of “at large” within steward roles to mean 
across faculty and staff. My observations have been that 
the steward role being called upon to assist wasn’t much 
to do with whether faculty or staff, and not even much 
to do with the area of service. Rather, this seemed to be 
mostly based on comfort and familiarity with those indi¬ 
viduals involved. 


Member engagement (with stewards) 

As much as you can, talk with your steward. Yes of 
course talk to the executive you know and are comfort¬ 
able talking with, and yes of course talk with a contract 
administrator if you find yourself faced with a disagree¬ 
ment that you believe is about to become a dispute. Part 
of the steward role is very informal, so they may at times 
be in the best position to assist. Initially, this could be 
by helping to clarify and understand the issues and the 
related articles, by bring perspectives of how an issue 
has been handled previously, and by helping to navigate 
communication with management. This also helps our 
union as an organization by having aspects and issues 
being considered and communicated with different per¬ 
spectives and in different ways. As steward, there were 
instances where the member felt more comfortable 
with me providing updates—on their behalf—to our FSA 
executive or to the Federation of Post-Secondary Edu¬ 
cators (FPSE). 

There may be another advantage. Management is well 
aware that stewards do not represent the FSA as does 
the executive. As a result, this allows stewards to speak 
somewhat more openly when assisting. In our job func¬ 
tions/roles as is outlined in our constitution, this is ar¬ 
ticulated by the phrase “helpful friend.” Indeed, in this 
aspect of their role, a steward can “lobby” for the mem¬ 
ber on an issue, where the FSA position may be positive¬ 
ly influenced, and where as a member you may be a bit 
stressed or not as well as you might like. 








Informal grievance? 

We have made significant progress on this definition of process. The 
short answer—as I understand it—is that there is no such dispute 
resolution process. At least not for grievances identified as “individ¬ 
ual” grievances. Perhaps a more complete answer may depend on 
some clarification. 

For the handling of an “individual” type of issue/grievance, the iden¬ 
tified problem begins as one that is typically based on individual 
circumstances, and where the problem is typically identified by a 



member, and where we are guided by Article 7.2. The initial informal 
discussion has the potential of spawning an “individual” grievance, 
however it begins with attempted informal resolution. The informal 
nature of this process is due to the informal discussion that occurs 
between the member and their supervisor. 

If after the informal problem-solving attempt, a collective agree¬ 
ment infraction is identified, the (formal) grievance process be¬ 
comes applicable. At this point, particularly from the member’s van¬ 
tage point, the grievance, by its nature and by definition—is formal. 
This grievance—that can only be formal—includes formal documen- 
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tation and where formal timelines are applied. Both are 
important for the involved member. 

It is important to ensure that we continue to avoid any cir¬ 
cumstance where a member and their FSA representative 
together attend an informal problem-solving meeting, 
where a collective agreement infraction is identified, and 
where a grievance does not then result. This has the po¬ 
tential of placing the member in a more vulnerable posi¬ 
tion than having not raised the issue in the first place. 

Recently, I have been encouraged by comments from 
some of our FSA executive that have suggested—words 
to the effect—that our members will be more engaged if 
they know we have their back. This is good news! As the 
effective handling of the addressing of problems by the 
application of our dispute and grievance processes, is cen¬ 
tral to this idea. Although it seems obvious, confirmation 
is a I ways good. 

Providing support to membership 

As a part of my own planning, it is my intention to contin¬ 
ue to support the resolution of issues wherever I can and 
wherever appropriate. Indeed, my plate is quite full as I 
continue to work on issues that I have become involved 
with. 

I have been working on, and will continue to work on, the 
following: 

1. Presentation to Senate to address a case of the disre¬ 
spect of academic freedom: I reported briefly on this 
in the January 2018 edition of Words and Vision. 

2. A case of the failure to accommodate a member em¬ 
ployee and possible discrimination based on BC hu¬ 
man rights guidelines. 

3. The enhancement and clarity of the rights of FSA 
member employees to appeal to the UFV Board guided 
by policy 143 and the University Act in the absence of 
UFV discipline policy. 

4. Continue to assist my FSA colleagues with clarifying 


UFV policy 18 (harassment and prevention) and its ap¬ 
plication. Issues have arisen—in part—resulting from 
policy 18 having not been bargained. 

5. Assist with policy 223 (safe disclosure) revision, and 
towards access improvement that is safer for FSA 
member employees. That an employee will be subject 
to discipline up to and including dismissal based on 
what UFV may find, may not instill feelings resembling 
anything safe. 

6. Continue work on addressing the issues around lab 
classes and lab instruction. I am hopeful that some of 
this will be identified and resolved well before we be¬ 
come immersed in our upcoming bargaining. 

Closing 

I thank the membership for the support in helping me to 
help you. I look forward to some new beginnings; as we 
build on our respect, on our working relationships, and on 
continued, increased, important and timely problem-solv¬ 
ing approaches. 

I can personally attest that your FSA executive continues 
to work hard and have become more aware than ever 
of our membership needs and concerns. If it seems that 
you are not being taken seriously, or not getting back to, 
or just don't seem to be understanding your concerns, be 
patient, as no doubt they are busy. At the risk of sounding 
repetitive, our FSA team costs us about the same as it has 
for many years. In contrast, our management costs have 
increased drastically, in the order of two or three-fold, and 
perhaps even four-fold depending on how far back is ref¬ 
erenced. 

If there is anything where I may be able to assist, don't 
hesitate to get in touch. I will help where I can. 

In solidarity. 

Bob McAuliffe 
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Introduction 

As a new steward, I have been getting to 
know others in the FSA and working to¬ 
wards developing a better understanding 
of some of the current issues we face. There 
were a few things that prompted me to put 
my name forward to help out as an FSA 
steward. In part, some of the recent policy 
grievances seem to have fostered a renewed 
vision from the point of view of the defense 
of members’ rights. I believe that in some 
ways our member rights have begun to be 
better understood, and supported. The 
union is the sole and exclusive bargaining 
agent for its members. In this context bar¬ 
gaining agent means representative, and as 
I understand, applies to aspects both within 
and outside of the collective agreement. Ex¬ 
amples outside of the collective agreement 
might include; support within resolution of 
a medical insurance provider issue; support 
during a human rights complaint investiga¬ 
tion; support within a routine meeting with 
management, and the list goes on. 

When considering the role of the union as 
sole and exclusive bargaining agent, the con¬ 
cept of “fairness” comes to mind as an im¬ 
portant, overarching and recurring theme, 
and in a number of different ways. 

The right to fair representation 

At UFV I have heard of instances where 
management asserts that you can’t have an 
FSA rep attend a meeting with you along the 
lines of: because it is not FSA business. First, 
it is simply not something for management 
to decide on, and second, it is not manage¬ 
ment's role— or shall I so boldly say business 
—to determine for a member what consti¬ 
tutes a union issue for the member. 

The faculty association at UBC, the UBC FA, 
makes the following commitment to it mem¬ 
bers, stated in part: The Faculty Association 
is your legal representative in all employ¬ 
ment-related matters. This means that you 


have the right to: request that the Associa¬ 
tion officially represent you in any dealing 
with the university administration. 

Ref: 

http://www.facultyassociation.ubc.ca/ser- 

vices-and-assistance/workplace-problems/ 

All employment-related matters and any 
dealing! I wonder how many stewards they 
have? The point is; that indeed it is your 
right. 

The right to procedural fairness and natural 
justice 

These are basic principles that members 
ought to be able to count on within the many 
processes in which we sometimes find our¬ 
selves involved. This can include cases of 
student misconduct, student grade appeals, 
and most importantly cases of discipline, 
disciplinary investigation, and perhaps to a 
lesser extent the grievance process. 

There are many reference materials that 
outline and describe these basic definitions, 
so there is not much point in attempting to 
describe them here. It may be more useful 
to put forward one or two contradictions 
to these principles that I have encountered. 
In some cases it seems that these principles 
could be better understood; not only in cas¬ 
es involving investigation in various student 
based processes, but also for investigations 
that are related to discipline. 

At one level, it seems obvious that someone 
accused of something should 1) know the 
allegations against them, 2) be provided op¬ 
portunity to present counter-arguments to 
any and all evidence, and 3) be afforded a de¬ 
cision making process that is free of bias. In 
contrast, a fishing expedition is usually along 
the lines of suspicion/decision first, and that 
is then followed by an investigation to find a 
supportive, required, and selective fact set. 
I’m not saying this occurs at UFV. I am say¬ 
ing that when the same individual makes the 


allegation, investigates, and then makes the 
decision, unfairness can feel and seem more 
likely than it might otherwise. Nor am I say¬ 
ing that ultimate and complete fairness is an 
easy thingto accomplish. Fairness in process 
can indeed be burdensome. As steward, I will 
strive toward improving it wherever I can. 

Teaching Faculty Workload Assignment- 
fairness and transparency 

The details of fairness in this context are 
quite a different thing. Yet an important is¬ 
sue just the same, and perhaps more so for 
some faculty sub-groups than others within 
a scheduling unit. There is an inherent cir¬ 
cumstance for sessional faculty that seems 
to be potentially problematic, and specifi¬ 
cally where the FSA may have an important 
support role to offer and provide. As I under¬ 
stand it, in most cases, the same individuals 
that assign sessional work are also the ar¬ 
biters of potential disputes arising. In some 
cases this may put sessional faculty mem¬ 
bers in an awkward spot if it is the case that 
an irregularity is noticed. This is a point of 
particular interest as I take on my new role 
as steward. 

The counter argument—in closing 

Is there really any ultimate fairness at all? 
Probably not. And those that expect it too 
much and too often are just whiners, are 
they not? A few recent counter arguments 
that some to mind; didn’t your mother ever 
tell you that life isn’t fair; best to just keep 
your head down; and, suck it up. Similarly, 
“next time” it will be better, with an implied 
fairness improvement. So yes, there are 
trade-offs, and ultimate fairness seems non¬ 
existent. And not to mention that in some 
cases it might just be too process inten¬ 
sive. As steward, I hope to strive for some 
balance. At present, and although I can't be 
sure, I’m leaning towards the possibility that 
a bit more fairness might not be an unrea¬ 
sonable goal. 
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